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The  Seminary  opened  happily  for  its  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Session  with 
the  registration  of  students  on  September  25th.  On  the  following  day  the  stu- 
dents, Faculty  and  friends  assembled  in  Miller  Chapel  for  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  Seminary.  The  Faculty  were  all  present,  except  Professor  Robert  Dick 
Wilson,  D.D.,  who  was  delayed  for  several  days  because  he  was  on  the  steamer 
just  leaving  dock  at  Yokohoma  at  the  moment  of  the  earthquake,  and  Professor 
Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  given  a leave  of  absence  for  a year 
because  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  his  illness.  The  student  body  filled  the 
chapel,  its  total  number  being  two  hundred  and  sixteen  against  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  the  year  before.  The  Junior  Class  numbers  seventy-two.  This  is  the  largest 
enrollment  and  the  largest  Junior  Class  the  Seminary  has  had  since  1898.  The 
opening  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Black,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St. 
George’s  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His  subject  was  “The 
Present-Day  Task  of  Preaching.” 

Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Seminary  course.  On  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Dr.  Hodge,  in  addition  to  their  other  work,  Professor  John  D.  Davis, 
D.D.,  is  instructing  the  Seniors,  and  Professor  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  D.D., 
the  Middlers,  in  Systematic  Theology,  Rev.  Finley  D.  Jenkins,  B.D.,  having  the 
Juniors  and  the  elective  classes  in  Theology. 

Professor  George  Johnson,  D.D.,  ’96,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Lincoln  University,  has  been  engaged  for  a part  of  his  time  to  relieve  Dr.  Greene 
of  the  instruction  in  the  courses  of  Apologetics,  Theism  and  Evidences,  and  he  is 
also  giving  a course  in  Religious  Pedagogy. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D.,  is  again  assisting  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missions,  and  several  of  the  missionaries  in  residence  will  also  take  part 
in  the  instruction  of  this  department. 

For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  Department  of  Homiletics  and  of  giving 
frequent  practice  in  sermonizing  under  competent  criticism,  President  Stevenson 
and  Dr.  Erdman  are  giving  instruction  in  this  Department  in  addition  to  their 
own  courses. 

The  class-room  schedule  has  been  revised  so  that  most  of  the  courses  which 
formerly  ran  one  hour  a week  through  the  year  are  now  given  two  hours  weekly 
through  one  semester. 
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New  Students 

The  Seminary  finds  pleasure  in  welcoming  the 
following  students  who  were  not  in  the  Seminary 
last  year: 

Graduate  Students 

Hugh  Elmer  Bradshaw,  Cisco,  Texas,  A.B., 
Daniel  Baker  College,  1920;  B.D.,  Presbyterian 
Seminary  of  Kentucky,  1923. 

Isaac  Couwenhoven,  South  Holland,  111.,  A.B., 
Calvin  College,  1921;  Theological  School  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  1923. 

Joseph  LeRoy  Dodds,  Saharanpur,  India, 
A.B.,  Grove  City  College,  1912;  Western  Semi- 
nary, 1917. 

George  Williamson  Dunlap,  Cebu,  P.I.,  A.B., 
Coe  College,  1904;  D.D.,  1917;  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, 1907. 

Herman  Harry  Dykhouse,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
A.B.,  Calvin  College,  1921;  Theological  School 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  1923. 

William  Henry  Flurkey,  Hicksville,  Ohio, 
A.B.,  Northwestern  College,  1918;  Evangelical 
Seminary,  1921. 

Chiyokichi  Furuta,  Hiroshima,  Japan,  McCor- 
mick Seminary,  1922. 

William  John  Giffin,  Altoona,  Pa.,  A.B.,  Mus- 
kingum College,  1911;  Xenia  Seminary,  1915. 

Yoshio  Hanabusa,  Tokiwacho,  Japan,  Meiji 
Gakuin  College,  1912;  Meiji  Gakuin  Seminary, 
1914. 

Harold  Hayes  Henderson,  Taiku,  Korea, 
A.B.,  University  of  Washington,  1915,  Princeton 
Seminary,  1918. 

Elton  J.  Holtrop,  Ferrysburg,  Mich,  A.B., 
Calvin  College,  1920:  Theological  School  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  1923. 

William  Brewster  Hunt,  Chairyung,  Korea, 

A. B.,  Lake  Forest  College,  1894;  Princeton 
Seminary,  1897. 

Edwin  Kagin,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  Centre 
College,  1904;  A.M.,  Princeton  University,  1923; 

B. D.,  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Kentucky,  1907;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Seminary, 
1921. 

Giichi  Kawamata,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Tokyo 
Shingakusha,  1911. 

Renwick  Carlisle  Kennedy,  Ora,  S.C.,  A.B., 
Erskine  College,  1921;  Erskine  Seminary,  1923. 

Kwan-sik  Kim,  Kyung-hyung-dong,  Korea, 
Posung  Law  College,  Korea,  1911;  Pyeng  Yang 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  1920. 

William  Colin  Lee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Temple 


University,  Reformed  Episcopal  Seminary,  1921. 

Charles  Vincent  Reeder,  Weihsien,  China, 
A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1912;  B.D., 
Western  Seminary,  1915. 

Stacy  Lippincott  Roberts,  Pyeng  Yang, 
Korea,  A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1904;  A.M., 
Princeton  University,  1906;  Princeton  Seminary, 
1907. 

Keikichi  Shirai,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Tokyo  Shinga-  , 
kusha,  1909;  B.D.,  McCormick  Seminary,  1923. 

Albert  Henry  Smit,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.B.,  Calvin  College,  1921;  Theological  School 
of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  1923. 

Kazuo  Takahashi,  Osaka,  Japan,  Kobe  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1918;  B.D.,  San  Francisco  , 
Seminary,  1923. 

David  Hugh  Thomas,  Kachek,  Hainan,  China, 
A.B.,  Park  College,  1915;  Auburn  Seminary, 
1918. 

Yancy  Samuel  Thompson,  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  |l 
A.B.,  Biddle  University,  1916;  Princeton  Semi-  I 
nary,  1919. 

John  Ulverstone  Selwyn  Toms,  Seoul,  Korea,  |i 
A.B.,  Wheaton  College,  1905;  Princeton  Semi-  h 
nary,  1908. 

Jan  Cornelisse  VanderRoest,  Louisville,  Ky.,  :1 
University  of  Louisville;  B.D.,  Presbyterian 
Seminary  of  Kentucky,  1923. 

John  Edwin  Wildasin,  Littlestown,  Pa.,  A.B., 
Ursinus  College,  1920;  B.D.,  Central  Seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Church  U.S.,  1923. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Wilson,  Nanking,  China,  A.B.,  : 
Northwestern  University,  1896;  Union  Semi- 
nary, Virginia. 

Gerben  Zvlstra,  Sully,  Iowa,  A.B.,  Calvin  ; 
College,  1921;  Theological  School  of  the  Chris- 
tian Reformed  Church,  1923. 

Seniors 

Clarence  Edward  Getz,  Linden,  Pa.,  A.B.,  Al- 
bright College,  1920. 

Elmer  Paul  Gieser,  Highland  Park,  111.,  A.B., 
Western  Union  College,  1920. 

Elmer  George  Homrighausen,  Wheatland, 
Iowa,  A.B.,  Mission  House  College,  1921. 

Burton  Metzler,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  A.B.,  Man- 
chester College,  1920. 

Middlers 

James  Harry  Cotton,  West  Middlesex,  Pa., 
A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1921. 

Christian  Huissen,  Holland,  Mich.,  Calvin  Col- 
lege. 

Milo  Fisher  Jamison,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  A.B., 
Occidental  College,  1921. 
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Victor  William  Logan,  Donemana,  Ireland, 
A.B.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1923. 

Barney  Newton  Morgan,  Everton,  Mo.,  A.B., 
Park  College,  1920. 

Juniors 

Frederick  Hadley  Allen,  Jr.,  Tobias,  Nebr., 
A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1923. 

Llewellyn  Kennedy  Anderson,  Beauharnois, 
Canada,  A.B.,  McGill  University,  1923. 

Robert  Alexander  Anderson,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
A.B.,  Asbury  College,  1921. 

Ernest  Bohn,  Millersburg,  Ind.,  A.B.,  Goshen 
College,  1923. 

Roy  Samuel  Buffat,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  A.B., 
Maryville  College,  1923. 

Sargent  Bush,  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  Litt.B., 
Princeton  University,  1917. 

Albert  Walter  Campbell,  Ossining,  N.Y.,  A.B., 
Hamilton  College,  1923. 

Aubrey  Reherd  Coffman,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
A.B.,  Bridgewater  College,  1915,  A.M.,  1918. 

Thomas  Law  Coyle,  Westhampton  Beach, 
L.I.,  N.Y.,  A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1923. 

Oscar  Levi  Daley,  Scranton,  Pa.,  A.B.,  Col- 
gate University,  1922. 

John  Herrick  Hiram  Darling,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
A.B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1923. 

Jacob  Arie  DeJong,  Pella,  Iowa,  Grundy  Col- 
lege. 

William  Henry.  Dilts,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Col- 
lege of  Wooster. 

Edmond  C.  Dyett,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  A.B.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1923. 

Joseph  Marquis  Ewing,  Rahway,  N.J.,  A.B., 
Princeton  University,  1923. 

Clarence  Ford  French,  Theresa,  N.Y.,  A.B., 
Taylor  University,  1922. 

Lawrence  Blair  Gilmore,  LaJunta,  Colo.,  A.B., 
Geneva  College,  1920. 

Arsen  Alajan  Goergizian,  Tabriz,  Persia, 
Anatolia  College. 

William  James  Grier,  Ramelton,  Ireland, 
A.B.,  Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  1923. 

Hall  McAllister  Griffiths,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
A.B.,  University  of  California,  1922. 

William  Jennings  Groah,  Port  Republic,  Va., 
A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1921. 

Ned  Hill,  Rock  Port,  Mo.,  A.B.,  Tarkio  Col- 
lege, 1923. 

John  Earl  Jackman,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  A.B., 
College  of  Wooster,  1923. 

Christian  Schriver  Jessen,  West  Orange,  N.J., 
A.B.,  Wheaton  College,  1923. 
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William  John  Kees,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  A.B., 
Northwestern  University,  1923. 

Alfred  Lee  Klaer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  A.B., 
Lafayette  College,  1923. 

Jacob  George  Kooistra,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.B.,  Calvin  College,  1921. 

Stanley  Charles  Lange,  Audubon,  N.J.,  A.B., 
Maryville  College,  1922. 

Lenn  Learner  Latham,  Jonesville,  Mich.,  A.B., 
University  of  Michigan,  1923. 

George  Brown  I.eeder,  Upland,  Pa.,  B.S., 
Lafayette  College,  1923. 

Albert  French  Lutley,  London,  England, 
A.B.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  University, 
1922. 

John  Richard  McAliley,  Milan,  Tenn.,  Cum- 
berland University. 

William  Alexander  McCall,  Providence,  R.I., 
A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1923. 

Norman  Spurgeon  McPherson,  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1923. 

Charles  Wylie  Maclay,  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1923. 

William  Edgar  Montgomery,  Piqua,  Ohio, 
A.B.,  College  of  Wooster,  1923. 

Dick  Mulder,  Parkersburg,  Iowa,  Grundy  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Harnish  Neff,  Alexandria,  Pa.,  A.B., 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1923. 

Gosford  Samuel  Nichols,  Columbia,  Mo.,  A.B., 
Morningside  College,  1923. 

John  Alexander  Orange,  New  York  City,  A.B., 
Columbia  University,  1923. 

Hyung-Nong  Park,  Pyuek-Tong,  Korea,  A.B., 
University  of  Nanking,  1923. 

William  Albert  Price,  Jr.,  Aberdeen,  Md., 
A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1922. 

Ray  Foote  Purdy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  A.B., 
Princeton  University,  1920. 

Earl  Fox  Rahn,  Schwenkville,  Pa.,  A.B., 
Princeton  University,  1921. 

William  H.  Warren  Rees,  Milford,  N.J.,  A.B., 
College  of  Puget  Sound,  1916. 

Roland  Parker  Riddick,  Capron,  Va.,  A.B., 
Randolph-Macon  College,  1922. 

William  Rottschafer,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
A.B.,  Hope  College,  1923. 

Tsun  Chiu  Shum,  Canton,  China,  Christian  Al- 
liance Bible  School,  Wuchow,  China. 

Clarence  William  Shute,  Bismarck,  N.D., 
A.B.,  Asbury  College,  1923. 

Thomas  Smart,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Princeton 
University. 

Enrique  Calica  Sobrepena,  Caba,  P.I.,  A.B., 
Macalester  College,  1923. 
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Robert  Denham  Steele,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  B.S., 
College  of  Wooster,  1922. 

Franklin  Warren  Stevens,  Germantown,  Pa., 
A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1922. 

Melvin  Atwood  Stuckey,  Louisville,  Ohio, 
Ashland  College. 

Samuel  Herbert  Sutherland,  Lemon  Cove, 
Calif.,  A.B.,  Occidental  College,  1923. 

Garrett  Simon  Tamminga,  Denver,  Colo.,  A.B., 
University  of  Denver,  1923. 

Claude  Henry  Thomas,  Marne,  Mich.,  A.B., 
Wheaton  College,  1923. 

William  David  Turkington,  Wilmore,  Ky., 
A.B.,  Asbury  College,  1923. 

Ernest  Yanden  Bosch,  Grand  Haven,  Mich., 
A.B.,  Hope  College,  1923. 

Lowell  Anderson  Van  Patten,  Sterling,  Kans., 
A.B.,  Sterling  College,  1923. 

George  Walker,  Belfast,  Ireland,  A.B., 
Queen’s  University,  Belfast,  1923. 

Eunace  Artemas  Wallace,  Ozan,  Ark.,  A.B., 
College  of  the  Ozarks,  1923. 

Thomas  Avery  Wallace,  Ava,  Mo.,  A.B., 
Central  Holiness  University,  1923. 

William  Merval  Weaver,  Curwensville,  Pa., 
Temple  University. 

August  Herman  Wessels,  Ackley,  Iowa.,  A.B., 
University  of  Dubuque. 

Jay  Gomer  Williams,  Rome,  N.Y.,  A.B., 
Hamilton  College,  1923. 

Robert  Allen  Newton  Wilson,  Farmington, 
Ark.,  A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1923. 

Paul  Woolley,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  A.B., 
Princeton  University,  1923. 

William  Clarence  Wright,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
A.B.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1923. 

William  Wylie  Young,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  College 
of  Wooster. 

William  August  Zoerner,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  A.B.,  Hope  College,  1923. 

The  total  enrollment  to  November  1st  is  as 
follows: 


F ellows 

5 

Graduate  Students 

35 

Seniors 

39 

Middlers 

60 

Juniors 

71 

Partials 

4 

214 

Missionaries  in  Residence 

The  Seminary  life  is  again  enriched  by 
a goodly  company  of  missionaries  who  have 
come  to  occupy  the  missionary  apartments 
in  the  Calvin  Payne  Hall  or  who  have  found 
lodgings  elsewhere  about  the  Seminary. 

From  India : the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dodds, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Wright;  from  the 
Philippines:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Dun- 
lap; from  Korea:  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
H.  Henderson,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William 
B.  Hunt,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stacy  L.  Rob- 
erts,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  U.  S.  Toms;  from 
China:  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Illick, 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Reeder,  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilbur  F.  Wilson;  from  Persia:  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  William  N.  Wvsham;  from 
Japan:  the  Rev.  Harry  W.  Myers,  D.D.; 
from  Brazil:  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Philip  S. 
Landes.  In  addition  to  these  missionaries  on 
furlough  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  of 
India  have  favored  Princeton  by  making 
this  their  place  of  permanent  residence. 

The  Stone  Lectures 

The  Stone  Lectures  for  the  academic 
year  1923-1924  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  I 
James  Alfred  Faulkner,  D.D.,  on  succes- 
sive days  beginning  October  15th  and  con- 
tinuing through  October  the  20th.  Dr. 
Faulkner  is  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison, 
New  Jersey.  His  subject  was  “Some  As- 
pects of  Luther.”  1.  “Luther’s  Conver- 
sion.” 2.  “Luther  and  Christ.”  3.  “Luther 
and  Church  and  State.”  4.  “Luther  at  the 
Bar  of  Critics:  I.  Theology.”  5.  “Luther  at 
the  Bar  of  Critics:  II.  Morals.”  6.  “Luther’s 
Permanent  Significance.”  We  print  here  a 
part  of  the  last  lecture. 

Luther’s  Permanent  Significance 

In  closing  his  series  of  lectures  it  might  be  as 
helpful  as  anything  to  ask.  What  is  Luther’s 
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significance  to  the  world,  what  is  his  religious 
meaning,  or  what  forces  have  gone  out  from 
him? 

1.  The  fundamental  thing  that  Luther  did  was 
to  find  for  himself,  first  by  a study  of  the  New 
Testament  and  second  by  his  own  experience, 
Christ’s  and  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  It  is  claimed  by  some  Protestant 
historians  that  that  truth  is  not  necessary  to 
Christianity,  that  it  is  outgrown  by  the  modern 
man,  who  cannot  find  salvation  in  that  way. 
(See  for  instance,  Walker,  History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  1918,  pp.  339-40.)  This  is  not  the 
place  to  make  an  argument  in  systematic  the- 
ology, but  only  to  say  that  historically  it  was 
the  spring  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  so  far 
as  it  was  a regenerating  force,  of  the  Reformed 
i or  Calvinist  Reformation,  of  the  Puritan  move- 
ment, of  the  Methodist  movement,  the  child  of 
both  the  Reformation  and  Puritanism,  the  Great 
Awakening,  the  modern  missionary  movement 
in  both  home  and  foreign  fields,  and  of  every  re- 
vival which  has  brought  souls  few  or  many  into 
the  kingdom.  I do  not  say  that  salvation  by 
faith  is  the  essence  of  Christianity,  I say  only 
that  it  is  part  of  the  essence.  If  you  work  for 
| eternal  life  by  doing  good  and  by  being  good, 
that  is  Stoicism,  and  you  are  a child  of  Seneca; 
if  you  receive  it  as  a gift  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone,  you  are  a Christian.  Luther  saw  that, 
I and  in  seeing  that  and  emphasizing  it  and  never 
deviating  from  it  he  refounded  the  Church  of 
Christ.  . . . 

You  say,  Luther  over  emphasized  faith.  I re- 
ply, he  did  not  over  emphasize  it,  but  he  did  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  other  aspects  of  Christian- 
ity. Why?  Because  of  two  things,  his  experience 
and  his  historical  position.  He  had  to  win  for 
himself  the  peace  of  God.  I. ike  Paul  he  won 
that  peace  by  faith,  and  that  psychologically 
explains  his  emphasis.  The  mother  knows  what 

(her  child  cost  her.  Therefore  she  loves  it.  Then 
look  at  the  Christian  world  of  Luther’s  day: 
all  kinds  of  works  taking  the  place  of  Christ, 
taking  the  place  of  the  Bible,  taking  the  place 
of  inner  piety.  How  could  all  that  be  swept 
i away?  By  bringing  in  faith  again.  That  is,  by 
restoring  Matthew  ii.  23-30  and  John  iii.  16. 

2.  By  restoring  justification  by  faith,  he  re- 
discovered Christianity  as  a religion.  Religion 
is  that  which  binds  us  to  the  Higher  Powers. 
The  Christian  religion  is  that  which  binds  us 
to  the  Living  God  in  Christ  and  unto  Christ  and 
for  Christ.  In  the  nature  of  things  that  can  for 
sinful  man  be  done  only  through  repentance  and 
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faith.  Justification  by  faith  then  is  the  one 
means  of  communion  with  Christ  or  God.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  accept  God’s  love 
in  Christ,  to  trust  it,  to  venture  ourselves  upon 
it.  To  that  Christ  gives  us  courage  and  right, 
Christ  alone.  And  in  the  same  moment  when  we 
become  certain  of  it,  God  has  come  to  us  and 
we  have  come  to  God;  we  have  become  his  chil- 
dren. He  is  ours  and  we  are  his.  Our  religious 
predisposition  or  destination  has  thereby  its 
fulfilment,  God  his  intention  in  regard  to  us, 
the  right  relation  between  him  and  us  is  re- 
stored. That  is  the  religious  content  of  the  jus- 
tification doctrine.  Faith  which  takes  hold  of  the 
grace  of  God  is  the  climax  of  true  religion.  It 
is,  called  and  assured  by  Christ,  the  personal 
communion  with  the  Heavenly  Father.  Any- 
thing higher  than  this  we  can  attain  neither  here 
nor  hereafter;  it  is  the  coronation  of  the  human 
spirit.  (Dr.  Friedrich  Meyer,  Luthers  bleibende 
Bedeutung,  in  Wiirzburger  Luthervortrdge, 
1903,  no.  7,  p.  15.)  That  makes  Christianity  a 
religion  and  not  a code  of  ethics  or  a collection 
of  principles  or  aphorisms,  nor  a repeating  for- 
mulae of  words,  or  a performing  of  ritual  acts, 
or  a “celebrating”  sacraments,  or  a doing  of 
various  external  things  or  “good  works.”  Re- 
member this:  by  his  central  teaching  Luther 
brought  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  a thousand 
years  face  to  face  with  the  living  God.  And  the 
present  lapse  from  that  teaching  means  an  cx- 
ternalization,  a mechaniealizing,  a Catholiciz- 
ing of  Christianity,  whether  represented  by  the 
so  called  “modernist’  ’or  the  so  called  Catholic. 
When  we  have  lost  justification  by  faith  we  have 
lost  Christianity,  the  religion  which  unites  the 
seeking  Saviour  with  the  repenting  sinner.  That 
we  have  not  yet  lost  it,  we  must  among  others 
thank  Luther. 

3.  Luther  discovered  man.  Not  in  the  sense 
of  the  Humanists,  not  man  as  an  object  of  study 
or  of  curiosity,  but  man  as  a creature  of  God, 
who  now  first  comes  to  his  religious  rights  be- 
fore his  Creator  alone,  without  the  intermediar- 
ies of  angels,  saints,  Mary,  pope,  bishops, 
priests.  This  also  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  princi- 
ple of  justification  by  faith.  Sinful  man  is  face 
to  face  with  his  God,  and  through  faith  in  Christ 
by  him  received  and  glorified.  Neither  church 
nor  state  has  sovereignty  over  the  soul,  which  is 
responsible  to  God  alone.  Not  only  Luther’s 
emphasis  on  justification  through  faith,  but  his 
almost  equal  emphasis  on  predestination  helped 
along  the  same  emancipation  of  man  as  such 
from  bondage  to  intermediaries,  hierarchies, 
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ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  all  the  chains  of  a 
thousand  years.  You  might  think  that  both  faith 
and  predestination  having  as  background  a 
strong  doctrine  of  sin,  depravity,  helplessness, 
would  tend  to  degrade  man,  but  it  had  just  the 
contrary  effect.  It  lifted  him  up  and  made  him 
a king  and  priest  unto  God.  If  it  had  not  been 
checked  in  Luther  by  a strong  doctrine  of  obed- 
ience to  the  powers  that  be,  it  would  have 
worked  among  Lutherans  as  it  did  among  Cal- 
vinists and  Puritans  as  a leaven  for  civil  liberty, 
for  republicanism,  if  not  for  democracy.  For 
all  that,  Luther  had  no  patience  with  tyranni- 
cal rulers.  . . . Still  he  would  not,  as  I have 
showed  elsewhere,  have  an  actual  rebellion 
against  constituted  authority.  But  in  levelling 
the  spiritual  authorities  who  had  lorded  it  over 
soul  for  1200  years,  he  allowed  God  to  speak 
once  more,  Stand  upon  thy  feet,  for  I alone 
am  thy  Redeemer  and  Lord.  His  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  had  the  germ  of  the  reli- 
gious as  well  as  the  social  and  political  progress 
of  the  last  400  years.  . . . 

4.  Luther  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  re- 
lentlessly carry  through  a religious  standard  of 
value  of  the  Bible.  The  classical  passage  is  the 
oft-quoted  words  in  his  preface  to  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament: 

From  all  this  you  can  rightly  judge  among  all 
the  books,  and  make  a difference  as  to  which  is 
best.  For  John’s  Gospel  and  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
particularly  that  to  Romans,  and  St.  Peter’s  first 
Epistle,  are  the  right  kernel  and  mark  of  all  the 
books;  which  therefore  should  be  the  first,  and 
every  Christian  should  be  advised  to  read  these 
first  and  most,  and  make  them  as  common 
through  daily  reading  as  his  daily  bread.  For  in 
these  you  do  not  find  many  works  and  miracles 
of  Christ;  but  you  find  masterly  outlined  how 
faith  in  Christ  overcomes  sin,  death  and  hell,  and 
-gives  life,  righteousness,  and  blessedness.  . . . 
What  does  not  teach  Christ  that  is  not  apostolic, 
even  if  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  taught  it.  Again, 
what  preaches  Christ  is  apostolic,  even  if  Judas, 
Hannas,  Pilate  and  Herod  did  it.  . . . 

We  could  easily  reply  to  Luther  here  that  he 
is  making  his  own  subjective  judgment  deter- 
mine what  is  Scripture,  and  since  every  one  else 
has  the  same  right  soon  there  would  be  no 
Scripture  at  all.  This  would  be  doing  Luther  an 
injustice.  For  (1)  he  is  writing  of  the  popular 
use  of  different  books  for  religious  edification, 
and  not  of  their  final  place  in  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  And  no  one  would  deny  that  Romans 
is  a finer  classic  for  religion  than  James,  and  is 
much  nearer  the  heart  of  Christianity.  And  (2) 


Luther  had  a high  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  the 
work  of  God  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. . . . 

Some  have  claimed  that  Luther  broke  through 
the  authority  of  Scripture  as  a norm,  as  he  did 
other  human  authorities.  I do  not  find  it  so.  I 
think  Kunze  is  right  when  he  says  that  Luther 
felt  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  correlate 
of  his  freedom  of  faith,  and  indicated  it  in  this 
sense.  The  freedom  from  human  authorities 
which  he  won  for  himself  and  all  other  Chris- 
tians was  not  a freedom  from  the  Scripture  but 
with  the  Scripture:  “We  are  called  unto  liberty, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  as  true 
what  another  man  thinks  or  says,  but  we  are 
content  to  believe  in  that  which  we  are  taught 
in  Scripture.”  ( Assertio  omn.  Articul.  vol.  5, 
p.  160.)  . . . But  Luther  is  of  abiding  im- 
portance in  history  in  throwing  aside  the  Ro- 
man interpretations  of  Scripture,  which  meant 
far  more  to  him  than  it  does  to  us,  in  frankly 
recognizing  the  varying  religious  value  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  in  entering  into  an  historical 
criticism  of  the  canonical  position  of  its  books. 
In  this  last  he  was  not  a pioneer,  but  had  Eras- 
mus and  even  the  Catholic  Cajetan  as  contem- 
porary forerunners. 

5.  Luther  had  a firmness  in  holding  what  he 
believed  to  be  true  and  a certain  recklessness  as 
to  consequences  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
divinest  things  about  him.  You  say  this  firmness 
was  at  times  obstinacy,  as  at  the  Marburg  Col- 
loquy. I can  hardly  agree.  It  is  not  obstinacy  if 
after  long  study  and  meditation  you  hold  to  a 
truth  or  line  of  conduct  without  compromise, 
even  at  risk  of  danger  to  yourself  or  to  your 
cause.  At  Marburg  he  was  contending  for  some- 
thing as  dear  to  him  as  life;  first,  that  the  word 
of  Christ  cannot  be  broken,  and  second,  that  the 
Lord’s  Supper  contains  an  objective  presence 
and  gift  of  Christ  to  the  comfort  and  eternal 
life  of  the  believing  partaker.  Lie  was  mistaken 
in  his  interpretation.  Well,  we  may  think  so.  But 
he  was  not  responsible  for  our  superior  enlight- 
enment! In  fact  he  gave  in  more  than  we  might 
have  expected,  signed  all  the  articles  of  the  con- 
ference except  one,  and  labored  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  Knowing  his  tenacity 
in  regard  to  his  religious  views,  a certain  nar- 
rowness in  his  upbringing  and  in  his  monkish 
education,  we  are  surprised  that  on  various  occa- 
sions he  showed  himself  as  catholic,  as  compre- 
hensive, as  friendly  to  opponents,  as  he  did.  But 
his  power,  his  eternal  lesson  to  the  world,  was 
not  his  catholicity,  but  was  the  rock-firmness 
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with  which  he  stood  forth  for  his  Gospel,  and 
his  carelessness  as  to  results.  . . . 

6.  Luther  revolutionized  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  the  religious  life  by  making  divine 
again  the  common  life  of  man.  Negatively,  he 
overthrew  the  ideal  regnant  in  society  for  twelve 
centuries  that  to  serve  God  the  most  acceptably 
you  must  go  into  a monastery.  His  book  on 
Monastic  Vows  (1522)  made  a new  epoch  in 
history.  . . . 

Luther’s  principle  was:  Serve  God  in  your 
providential  place,  in  obedience  to  faith  and  to 
God’s  Word  (in  Scripture).  Those  two  princi- 
ples are  normative.  Your  calling  “in  the  world’’ 
is  just  as  holy  as  a monk’s  if  you  are  in  your 
providential  place.  All  ordinary  life  or  work  is 
divine.  . . . 

Denifle  says  that  the  idea  that  we  can  serve 
God  also  in  the  ordinary  work  of  life  was  not 
unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages.  That  is  true,  but 
I.uther  gave  a new  turn  to  the  whole  aspect  of 
life  in  his  radical  criticism  of  the  right  of  mon- 
asticism  as  anything  specially  divine,  and  the 
tremendous  earnestness  with  which  he  treated 
the  real  divinity  of  all  honorable  work  and  call- 
ings. 

7.  Luther  restored  marriage  to  its  place  of 
honor.  And  this  both  in  his  own  person  and  in 
theory.  That  a monk  should  marry  a nun  was  a 
scandal  so  huge  that  it  took  a strong  nature  to 
dare  it.  Luther  was  not  the  first  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  to  marry,  but  as  a leader  and  pion- 
eer his  step  was  so  dramatic  and  striking  that  it 
made  a new  departure  in  the  history  of  church 
and  society.  . . . 

Luther’s  restoration  of  marriage  to  its  God- 
given  position,  as  over  against  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  (set  forth  as  an  ideal  as  early  as  Cy- 
prian, 250,  encouraged  by  decrees,  4th  century), 
was  one  of  the  greatest  things  he  did  and  invests 
him  with  a world  significance.  You  remember 
von  Ranke’s  reference  to  this.  He  says  that  the 
clergy  now  took  part  in  a new  influence  on  the 
education  of  the  nation.  They  became  a plant- 
ing school  for  learning  and  state  officers,  the 
kernel  of  an  educated  middle  class.  The  quiet 
life  of  the  country  parson,  the  intellectual  ideals 
and  training  for  which  the  clergy  stood,  pro- 
duced from  the  parsonages  thousands  of  useful 
servants  of  state,  church,  business,  school,  etc. 
The  cloisters  fell  themselves  (Luther  was  very 
conservative  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
monasteries,  and  with  all  their  faults  the  Pro- 
testant princes  of  Germany  dealt  with  these 
much  more  fairly,  justly,  not  to  say  mercifully, 


than  the  brutal  Catholic  King  of  England,  Hen- 
ry VIII),  their  members  voluntarily  went  back 
to  civic  life,  and  this  led  to  a noticeable  increase 
of  population.  In  1750  Moser  reckoned  that  from 
ten  to  fifteen  million  people  in  all  lands  had  to 
thank  Luther  and  his  example  for  their  lives. 
“Man  should  erect  a statue  to  him  as  to  a pre- 
server of  the  human  race.”  (I.ettre  a M.  de  Vol- 
taire, Osnabr.  6 Sep.  in  Abeken,  Religuien  von 
Justus  Moser,  p.  88,  cited  by  von  Ranke.  See  his 
Deutsche  Gescliichte  im  zeitalter  der  Reforma- 
tion, 7 Aufl.  1894,  vol.  II,  p.  316.) 

8.  Nor  can  we  do  justice  to  Luther's  perma- 
nent place  in  history  if  we  fail  to  mention  his 
catechetical  influence.  His  short  Catechism 
(1529)  is  a masterpiece  of  religious  simplicity 
and  power,  and  no  one  can  judge  its  effect.  We 
need  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  Luther  lovers, 
especially  of  the  one  who  thought  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  wrote  the  Catechism  through  Luther,  nor 
call  it  a small  Bible  for  those  who  can  not  read 
the  whole  Bible,  to  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  creations  in  Christian  literature  and  the 
best  product  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  (of 
course,  not  counting  the  translation  of  the 
Bible).  Luther  was  exceedingly  anxious  for 
careful  and  persistent  instruction  of  the  young 
in  this  and  other  catechisms,  and  he  saw  his  de- 
signs largely  carried  out  in  his  own  day.  His 
pupil  Mathesius  says  in  1565  that  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  had  been  printed  in  Germany, 
that  it  has  been  translated  in  “all  languages,” 
and  that  large  quantities  had  gone  to  foreign 
lands.  In  spite  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  I agree  with  Dr.  Lenker 
that  “no  book  except  the  Bible  has  had  a larger 
and  steadier  growth  in  circulation.”  Not  to 
speak  of  past  times,  two  or  three  million  chil- 
dren study  it  today  every  year,  and  about  a 
million  new  copies  are  sold  annually.  (Intro,  to 
Lenker,  Translation  of  Luther’s  Small  Cate- 
chism, 1908,  p.  10.)  It  has  gone  into  the  blood 
of  Teutonic  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  whatever  reverence  for  God  and  morality 
they  have  they  owe  the  foundation  of  it  to  the 
Small  Catechism.  . . . 

I must  feel,  then,  that  Luther  possesses  a sig- 
nificance in  history  which  after  400  years  is  still 
vital.  It  was  his  aim  to  penetrate  all  reality  with 
religion,  and  to  claim  for  the  service  of  God  all 
departments  of  life  and  the  world  not  in  them- 
selves wrong.  For  the  Roman  Church  the  Church 
was  the  Kingdom  of  God,  outside  of  her  was  the 
domain  of  devil  and  demons.  To  flee  from  them, 
to  save  oneself  from  the  world,  was  the  mark  of 
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a perfect  Christian;  to  subject  them  to  herself 
the  task  of  the  Church,  and  the  Kingdom  comes 
when  she  actually  does  subject  them.  But  for 
Luther  God  is  Spirit,  and  service  unto  him  must 
be  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  From  the  hearts  of  men 
out  over  human  relations  will  the  Spirit  work. 
The  earth  with  its  ordinances  and  institutions 
(when  not  evil)  is  but  one  of  the  mansions  of 
the  heavenly  house,  and  will  be  really  such  when 
men  everywhere  fulfill  the  will  of  the  Eternal. 
It  was  Luther’s  view — and  it  created  the  new 
time — that  religion  does  not  consist  in  self- 
chosen  or  otherwise  imposed  forms  and  works  of 
piety,  but  in  the  great  orders  of  human  life, 
marriage,  family,  state,  calling.  The  Reforma- 
tion teaches  us  to  investigate  the  world  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  lines  traced  by  the  divine  Hand, 
“to  subject  the  powers  of  creation  to  the  technic 
in  order  to  manifest  the  might  of  the  spirit  over 
them,  to  work  diligently  in  order  to  make  the 
blessing  of  the  earth  useful  to  mankind.”  There- 
fore Protestant  people  “excel  others  in  force  of 
deed  and  possession,  looking  upon  the  world  not 
as  a strange  uncanny  power  to  be  feared,  but  as 
a vineyard  of  God  in  which  man  is  called  to 
work.  Modern  culture  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Luther.  ‘This  man,’  says  Harnack,  ‘wanted 
to  teach  the  world  nothing  else  than  what  is  the 
nature  of  religion’;  but  inasmuch  as  he  grasped 
that  all  other  things  came  to  their  rights: — the 
state,  not  a department  of  the  church,  but  the 
sovereign  order  of  the  common  life;  law,  not  a 
diagonal  between  the  might  of  the  stronger  and 
the  virtue  of  the  Christian,  but  an  independent 
norm  of  life  protected  by  secular  authority; 
marriage,  not  a church  concession  to  the  weak, 
but  the  God-willed  union  of  sexes,  the  school 
of  virtue;  care  of  the  poor  and  benevolence,  not 
a means  of  salvation,  but  a free  service  to  the 
neighbor  which  in  doing  good  itself  finds  its 
final  end  and  highest  reward ; civic  calling,  the 
simple  activity  in  house  and  course,  in  business 
and  office,  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  mistrust 
because  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  heaven, 
but  a true  spiritual  estate  for  training  of  char- 
acter and  sentiment.”  (Fr.  Meyer,  lib.  cit.  pp. 
18,  19.  He  quotes,  without  naming  it,  from  Har- 
nack’s  address,  Luther  in  seiner  Bedeutung  fur 
die  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaft  und  der  Bil- 
dnng,  3 Aufl.  1901.  p.  20.)  For  this  reason  Lu- 
ther’s work  and  influence  is  never  exhausted  and 
still  remains  and  will  remain  for  a thousand 
years  one  of  the  most  fascinating  topics  in 
Church  History.  . . . 

In  the  midst  of  the  modern  reaction  against 


Luther’s  ideas  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  I 
agree  with  the  liberal  Loofs  that  his  doctrine  of 
justification  has  still  something  to  teach  the 
future,  that  we  have  not  made  enough  of  his 
teaching  that  no  meritorious  doing  of  ours  goes 
before  the  being  seized  hold  of  by  God’s  grace, 
that  therefore  historical  faith,  or  faith  in  doc- 
trine, or  churchliness,  have  only  pedagogical 
(not  saving)  significance,  and  that  his  (demo- 
cratic) ideas  of  the  church  and  its  relation  to 
the  organized  corpus  Christianorum  are  not  yet 
exhausted.  Nor  has  it  gone  over  (continue  Loofs 
finely)  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  evangelical 
Christendom  what  I.uther  was  innerlv  certain 
of:  that  right  faith  will  be  accepted  without  the 
help  of  force,  and  that  it  will  be  awakened  and 
triumph  by  the  Word  alone  ( solo  verbo).  (Loof’s 
Lib.  cit.  p.  28.) 

I close.  I came  across  an  original  judgment  of 
I.uther  from  a Scotch  Presbyterian  layman, 
which  I quote  as  making  amends  somewhat  for 
the  one-sided  criticism  of  another  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian layman.  Sir  William  Hamilton: 

There  have  been  loftier  schemes  of  reform 
before  and  after  Luther,  but  never  did  a scheme 
that  was  realizable  to  the  last  letter  spring  from 
the  brain  of  a single  man.  Luther  was  a man  of 
supreme  common  sense.  He  looked  the  world 
straight  in  the  face  and  saw  life  in  all  its  little- 
ness as  well  as  greatness,  but  never  lost  faith  in 
its  possibilities.  His  sincerity  too  was  unim- 
peachable, and  in  his  nature  there  was  no  room 
for  valsch.  (J.  G.  Robertson,  A Hist,  of  German 
Literature,  1902,  p.  171.) 

Goethe  said  of  I.uther  in  one  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  Eckermann,  “He  has  worked  for 
many  a good  day,  and  the  date  of  the  day  in  the 
far  centuries  when  he  will  cease  to  be  productive 
is  not  to  be  seen.”  (Loofs,  p.  28.) 


Impressions  of  the  Far  East 

By  the  Rev.  Paul  Martin 

An  extended  visit  to  Asia  has  been  for 
the  writer  a life-time  ambition,  and  now 
that  it  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  counted  a 
rare  privilege  and  a delightful  and  helpful 
memory.  From  his  departure  from  Prince- 
ton on  January  5th  to  his  return  on  Sep- 
tember 7th,  fair  weather,  good  seas,  con- 
genial companionship  in  travel,  coincidence 
of  his  itinerary  with  important  gatherings, 
such  as  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
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Christian  Council  of  China,  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
Korea,  and  of  the  Federated  Missions  of 
Japan,  and  above  all  the  abounding  hospi- 
tality, kindness  and  fellowship  of  friends, 
old  and  new,  of  missionaries,  Western  busi- 
ness men,  former  students  and  other  Orien- 
tals, combined  to  make  the  trip  pleasurable 
and  profitable  far  beyond  expectation. 
Eight  months  seem  both  a long  and  a short 
time  for  such  a trip — longer  than  most 
travellers  to  the  Orient  can  give,  and  very 
short  for  all  there  is  to  see.  But  two  months 
in  the  Philippines,  two  months  in  China  and 
a month  each  in  Korea  and  Japan,  devoted 
mostly  to  the  observation  of  Missions,  gave 
at  least  some  insight  into  the  workings  of 
Missions  and  a starting  point  for  future 
study  of  them.  The  plan  adopted  of  visiting 
relatively  few  places  or  stations  and  re- 
maining a week  or  two  in  each,  and  of  shar- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  the  country  and 
itinerating  work,  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  it  is  commended  to  those  contemplat- 
ing a like  trip. 

Very  briefly,  the  outstanding  impressions 
of  the  visit  may  be  summarized  somewhat 
as  follows : 

There  were  not  so  many  surprises  and  novel- 
ties in  the  Orient  as  had  been  expected.  So  much 
had  been  seen  in  pictures  and  read  in  books 
that  it  often  seemed  as  though  this  must  be  a 
second  visit  to  the  Orient. 

The  modification  of  the  East  by  the  West, 
already  accomplished  and  in  progress,  was  a 
surprise.  On  disembarkation  from  the  steamer 
at  the  city  of  Cebu,  three  hundred  miles  south 
Manila,  the  traffic  policeman  clears  the  way 
for  one  across  the  street  just  as  at  home.  The 
steamers  on  the  main  lines  of  travel  in  the 
Orient  are  like  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  railways  much  the  same  as  in  Europe  or 
America.  Indeed  the  train  on  the  railroad  from 
Nanking  to  Peking,  built  last  year  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  last  word  in  parlor  and 
sleeping  car  construction  and  luxury.  No  won- 
der it  tempted  the  bandits  to  loot.  When  one 
observed  the  Bund,  or  river  front  street,  at 
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Shanghai,  with  its  marginal  park  and  row  of 
high  insurance,  trading,  bank  and  office  build- 
ings, all  built  in  Western  style,  one  wondered 
whether  he  were  in  the  Orient  or  looking  at 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  somewhat  diminished  in 
scale.  The  plaza  in  front  of  the  great  railway 
station  in  Tokyo,  with  its  many  trolley  cars  and 
with  steel  frame  buildings  bounding  its  horizon, 
left  only  ginrickshas  to  suggest  the  Orient.  Ill 
fated  Yokohama  seemed  mostly  a Western  city. 
On  being  taken  by  the  President  of  a mission- 
ary college  in  Kobe,  Japan,  to  see  its  fine  new 
auditorium,  the  platform  was  found  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  several  hundred  little  children  being 
drilled  for  a kindergarten  exhibition.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  only  about  one  in 
twenty  of  them  wore  the  gay  Japanese  dress, 
the  other  nineteen  being  clothed  in  Western 
style,  and  remarked  that  this  change  of  fashion 
had  occurred  within  six  months  and  seemed 
likely  to  become  universal  in  a short  time.  These 
external  changes  are  symbolic  of  those  occuring 
in  the  internal  life  of  the  people.  English  is  a 
possible  means  of  communication  almost  any- 
where. In  China,  and  especially  in  Japan,  book 
stores  display  the  latest  English  books  in  the 
fields  of  economics,  philosophy,  science  and  the- 
ology. Both  in  church  and  secular  life  one  is 
constantly  astonished  at  the  number  of  leaders 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  West.  The  writer 
was  a guest  at  a dinner  party  in  a Chinese  home 
in  Shanghai  when  the  eight  others  at  the  table, 
four  Chinese  young  men  and  four  Chinese  young 
women,  had  all  studied  at  leading  educational 
institutions  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  “The  Returned-Students  Club”  of  Shang- 
hai has  a membership  of  five  hundred  men. 

One  cannot  understand  missions  and  mission 
problems  without  keeping  in  mind  that  the  cur- 
rents of  thought  are  sweeping  around  the  world 
with  almost  the  speed  of  electricity.  There  are  no 
theories,  economic,  political  or  religious,  that 
are  not  current  through  the  Orient,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  world  of  religious  thinking  there 
are  no  longer  any  corners.  The  thinking  world 
thinks  together,  and  they  are  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  the  West. 

The  Orient  did  not  seem  so  crowded  with  peo- 
ple as  one  expected  to  find  it.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  writer’s  ordinary  outlook  on 
life  is  from  Princeton,  N.J.,  which  is,  probably, 
the  only  place  in  the  world  which  can  boast  of 
having  eleven  million  people  in  its  environs 
within  a radius  of  sixty  miles.  The  enormous 
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population  of  the  Orient  is  rather  in  even  dis- 
tribution over  an  immense  area  of  country,  with 
innumerable  villages  and  many  cities. 

The  mass  of  the  missionary  movement  is 
greater  than  one  can  visualize  through  reading 
or  hearing.  For  the  most  part  we  only  know  the 
missions  of  our  own  denomination,  and  even 
though  we  read  the  general  statistics  of  mis- 
sions in  the  Missionary  Review  or  see  the  mis- 
sion stations  all  marked  in  the  Missionary  Atlas, 
we  do  not  realize  what  a big  thing  missions  are. 
This  comes  to  one  as  he  mingles  with  the  two 
or  three  hundred  missionary  workers  in  Canton 
or  the  four  hundred  or  more  in  Shanghai,  or 
visits  the  perfect  congery  of  missionary  institu- 
tions— educational,  philanthropic  and  evange- 
listic— in  Nanking,  or  attends  a mission  meeting 
of  a hundred  or  more  Presbyterian  missionar- 
ies of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Korea,  or  mingles  with  the  great  missionary 
community  gathered  at  Karuizawa,  the  summer 
resort  of  Japan.  It  takes  one’s  breath  away  at 
first  that  so  many  missionaries  are  located  in 
particular  cities,  but  one  comes  to  realize  that 
these  cities  are  the  gateways  to  the  great  inter- 
ior of  the  continent  and  that  with  their  print- 
ing houses,  their  language  schools,  their  Chris- 
tion  literature  societies,  their  schools  and  the 
like,  they  are  ministering  and  contributing  to 
the  work  of  many  missions  scattered  through- 
out the  interior,  that  the  field  is  a continent  and 
the  peoples  to  be  evangelized  are  counted  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  missionaries ! 
When  we  have  captured  a few  of  them  and 
domiciled  them  in  the  missionary  house  in 
Princeton,  or  hear  them  in  addresses,  they  make 
a fine  exhibit,  but  to  know  what  they  are  really 
like,  they  must  be  seen  in  action  in  their  own 
Oriental  jungle.  They  are  masters  of  the  art  of 
hospitality  and  know  how  to  make  the  visitor 
thoroughly  one  with  themselves.  And  as  he  min- 
gles with  them  in  intimate  fellowship  he  learns 
the  largeness  of  their  vision,  the  sincerity  of 
their  religious  devotion,  the  wide  range  of  their 
interests,  their  adaptability  to  many  tasks,  their 
ability  for  great  responsibilities  and  their  in- 
dustry in  undertaking  and  overtaking  tasks  that 
are  really  too  large  for  the  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  in- 
dicative of  their  attitude  of  mind  than  the  preva- 
lence of  prayer.  Standing  in  the  face  of  so  tre- 
mendous a task  with  so  many  complications  they 
feel  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  help 


and  guidance  of  the  Master  under  whom  they 
labor  in  His  great  cause.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  as  a body 
are  among  the  most  substantial  and  conserva- 
tive forces  in  the  whole  missionary  enterprise. 
They  are  standing  true  to  the  Bible  and  to  its 
revelation  of  salvation  as  a gift  from  God 
through  a divine  Saviour,  and  they  are  putting 
evangelization  to  the  fore.  Evangelism  on  the 
mission  field  is  furthered  by  the  full  support 
and  backing  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
their  collective  work. 

The  graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary  were 
found  to  hold  their  own  among  the  missionary 
forces  as  leaders  and  as  substantial  men  on 
whom  the  missions  depend  for  fundamental 
work.  If  one  could  venture  with  fairness  to  sin- 
gle out  individuals,  there  could  be  mentioned  in 
each  of  the  mission  centers  Princeton  men  of 
this  type.  It  is  sometimes  charged  that  the 
Seminary  does  not  properly  prepare  men  for 
the  task  of  missions.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  the  tendency  to  such  criticism  is  cor- 
rected by  a trip  to  the  East  and  an  observation 
of  the  missionary  activities.  These  activities  are 
so  multifarious,  including  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  real  estate,  construction  of  buildings,  del- 
icate dealings  with  public  officials,  translation, 
the  development  of  literature,  all  forms  of  edu- 
cational effort,  and  so  forth,  that  a Seminary 
course  which  undertook  to  prepare  men  for  their 
round  of  duties  on  the  field  would  have  little 
time  left  for  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  in 
theology.  It  was  evident  that  these  men,  having 
had  the  discipline  of  a thorough  training  in  a 
theological  curriculum,  were  able  to  adjust 
themselves  and  to  master  the  new  problems  and 
responsibilities  as  they  arose. 

The  traveller  to  the  East  will  find  what  he  is 
looking  for,  whether  it  be  fast  living,  or  ancient 
art,  or  bargains  in  curios,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  find  what  he  is  not  looking  for.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  tourists  who  travel  under  tourist 
bureaus  and  are  conducted  from  hotel  to  hotel 
in  hig  cities  and  are  lured  to  shops  where  the 
guides  will  receive  a commission  on  the  tourists’ 
purchases,  can  be  ignorant  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  missions  or  missionaries  in  the  East, 
just  as  the  religious  life  and  activity  of  New 
York  does  not  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  casual  visitor.  The  modest  churches  of  an 
Oriental  city  do  not  compare  in  conspicuousness 
with  the  ancient  massive  and  often  gorgeous, 
heathen  temples,  which  are  often  devoid  of  wor- 
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shippers  and  are  contributing  nothing  to  the 
spiritual  uplift  of  the  people. 

To  the  person  looking  for  missions  and  their 

I results,  the  surprise  is  at  the  greatness  of  the 
impact  of  Christianity  on  the  East.  This  is  true 
of  the  actual  accomplishment  in  the  making  of 
converts  and  churches  and  educational  and  med- 
ical institutions.  It  is  true  in  that  wonderful 
transformation  of  the  converts  into  new  men 
and  women  in  Christ  Jesus.  As  one  looks  from 

Ithe  pulpit  upon  a congregation  of  Christians  in 
China  or  Korea,  for  example,  he  cannot  but 
think  of  them  as  being  people  of  the  shining 
face,  as  over  against  the  dull  countenances  so 

(characteristic  of  the  heathen  population. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  direct  results  of 
r missions  is  the  permeation  of  the  common  life 

I by  Christianity.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish 
exactly  between  the  effects  of  Christian  religion 
as  taught  by  the  missionaries  and  of  that  West- 
ern civilization  which  has  largely  grown  out  of 
Christianity,  but  the  two  together  have  wrought 
marvels  of  changes  in  the  ideals  of  living,  as  in 
sanitation,  education,  government,  in  responsi- 
bility of  the  strong  for  the  weak.  As  one  talks, 
for  instance,  in  Manila  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, also  the  President  of  the  Evangelical 
Union;  or  in  Canton  with  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Work  and  the  Assistant 
Commissioner,  and  finds  them  avowed  Chris- 
tians, and  hears  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, a graduate  of  an  American  theological 
seminary;  or  with  General  Feng,  the  Christian 
General  with  the  most  Christian  camp  perhaps 
the  world  has  even  seen ; or  with  the  two  leading 
Chinese  doctors  in  Shanghai,  sons  of  a Christian 
household;  or  with  the  Japanese  layman  who 
conducts  weekly  in  Tokyo  an  independent  Bible 
class  of  hundreds  of  men,  with  its  own  building 
and  organization;  or  with  our  own  Seminary 
graduate  Mr.  Kagawa,  slum  worker  in  Kobe, 
evangelist,  theological  writer  and  recognized  in 
the  public  press  of  Japan  as  a distinguished 
novelist,  economist  and  labor  leader;  or  hears 
of  the  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  politi- 
cal leaders  in  China  and  Japan  who  are  Chris- 
tians, it  becomes  evident  that  Christianity  is  a 
moving  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Orient.  Keep 
in  mind  two  great  department  stores  in  Canton 
and  Shanghai  of  which  so  much  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  Christians  that  on  Sunday  the 
stores  are  now  closed  till  afternoon  and  then 
the  opening  is  preceded  by  a Christian  service 
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for  the  employees;  or  “The  Commercial  Press” 
at  Shanghai,  one  of  the  great  printing  establish- 
ments of  the  world,  doing  one-third  of  the  book 
printing  of  China,  turning  out  fine  color  print- 
ing and  lithographing  and  building  its  own 
presses,  founded  by  two  men  who  were  con- 
verted and  educated  in  a mission  school  and 
learned  their  trade  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Press,  having  over  three  thousand  employees,  of 
whom  a thousand  are  Christians,  equipped  with 
rest  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  infirmary  and  educa- 
tional classes,  a thoroughly  Christian  enterprise, 
and  you  begin  to  realize  there  is  more  fruitage 
of  missions  than  than  can  be  put  into  statistics. 

The  Far  East  is  full  of  problems,  and  mis- 
sions at  this  stage  of  their  development  have 
their  full  share;  indeed  one  hardly  talks  inti- 
mately with  a missionary  without  finding  him 
wrestling  with  some  problem  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  his  work.  Everything  is  in 
transition  in  the  East  and  therefore  it  is  a day 
of  new  adjustments.  The  growth  of  cities,  the 
change  of  centers  of  population,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  transportation,  the 
economic  distresses  brought  about  through  the 
displacement  of  immemorial  modes  of  handi- 
craft by  machinery  and  factories,  the  political 
disturbances,  the  growth  of  the  sense  of  nation- 
ality, the  changes  wrought  by  the  great  war  on 
the  mind  of  the  East  toward  the  West,  the  sense 
of  the  injustice  done  to  the  East  by  nations  of 
the  West,  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  Occi- 
dental traders,  the  quick  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence from  one  part  of  the  world  to  the  other,  the 
growth  of  the  native  church,  not  only  in  numbers 
but  in  self-consciousness  and  desire  for  self-ex- 
pression and  ability  to  undertake  more  of  the 
work  of  evangelization,  in  some  places  the  timid- 
ity of  the  Christians  to  assume  their  full  re- 
sponsibility, in  other  the  over-eagerness  of  the 
native  church  to  displace  the  missionaries,  and 
other  like  causes  require  the  utmost  caution  and 
patience  and  alertness  of  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  missions.  Unless  one 
keeps  this  in  mind  he  cannot  understand  the 
present  missionary  situation. 

What  then  is  the  outcome?  Not  discouraging, 
but  sobering.  “The  evangelization  of  the  world 
in  this  generation”  is  an  inspiring  generality  un- 
less the  word  “evangelization”  is  taken  in  some 
meagre  sense.  It  is  probably  true  that  if  all  mis- 
sions and  missionary  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  the  Protest- 
ant churches  among  these  great  nations  would 
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survive  and  more  than  hold  their  own  against 
the  ethnic  religions.  But  if  the  purpose  is  the 
evangelization  and  Christianization  of  the  East 
in  any  full  sense  and  within  a reasonable  time, 
and  is  through  the  salvation  and  stimulation  of 
individuals  to  bring  about  the  development  of 
great  churches,  the  transformation  of  the  moral, 
social,  and  political  life  of  the  nations,  it  means 
that  the  Christian  Church  of  the  West  must 
settle  down  to  the  conviction  that  this  is  a long 
war  in  which  the  devil  and  the  heathen  religions 
and  all  the  forces  of  evil,  Oriental  and  Occiden- 
tal, are  not  going  to  submit  without  a fight  to 
the  finish.  It  must  be  seen  that  no  external  reme- 
dies or  palliatives,  but  only  the  application  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  inmost  heart 
of  men  and  to  the  utmost  relations  of  mankind 
to  God  and  to  one  another  can  accomplish  the 
work.  Missions  have  made  a splendid  start,  but 
only  a start.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a beginning  that 
has  in  it  the  promise  of  a great  future  and  a 
mighty  victory,  “as  sure  as  the  promises  of 
God.”' 

Recent  Books  by  Dr.  Machen 

Christianity  and  Liberalism.  By  J.  Gres- 
ham Machen.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1923. 

In  this  book  the  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
sent the  issue  of  the  present  day  as  clearly 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  decide  it  for  himself.  His- 
toric Christianity  on  tljp  one  hand  and 
Modernism  on  the  other  are  treated  not  as 
fwo  varieties  of  the  same  religion  but  as 
two  mutually  exclusive  religions,  which  dif- 
fer in  their  view  of  God  and  man,  of  the 
Bible,  of  Christ,  of  salvation,  and  of  ser- 
vice. 

New  Testament  Greek  for  Beginners.  By 
J.  Gresham  Machen.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

This  textbook  is  intended  for  students 
who  have  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
Greek  or  whose  acquaintance  with  Greek 
is  so  imperfect  that  a renewed  course  of 


elementary  instruction  is  needed.  It  is  hop- 
ed that  the  book,  because  of  the  full  ex- 
planations which  it  contains,  may  be  used 
by  individuals  who  desire  to  review  their 
Greek,  as  well  as  by  classes. 

Dr.  Erdman’s  New  Book 

A commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
of  Paul  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
D.D.,  has  just  been  issued  from  the  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia.  This  is  the 
seventh  in  the  series  of  expositions  which 
Dr.  Erdman  is  publishing.  The  book  is  uni- 
form in  size  and  style  with  the  others  in  the 
series.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  pages  and  is  published  at  the  price  of 
$1.00  per  copy. 


The  Library 

Since  the  issue  of  the  May  Bulletin  the 
Library  has  received  the  following  books 
for  the  Alumni  Alcove: 

From  the  Rev.  Russell  Cecil,  D.D.,  ’78,  Hand- 
book of  Theology,  Richmond,  Va.,  1923;  from 
the  Rev.  Jan  Karel  Van  Baalen,’14,  If  Thou  Shalt 
Confess,  Grand  Rapids,  1922,  Let  Us  Plead  To- 
gether, a personal  talk  with  non-confessing 
church  members,  Grand  Rapids,  1923;  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Adamson  Salmond,  D.D.,  ’79, 
Echoes  of  the  War,  Paisley,  1916;  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Edmund  Hill  Jones,  ’97,  The  World’s 
Greatest  Need,  being  a re-statement  and  a re- 
emphasis of  the  Gospel’s  content  in  the  light  of 
the  most  modern  evangelical  scholarship,  Lon- 
don, 1922;  from  the  Rev.  Oliver  Stone  Dean, 
D.D.,  ’63,  What  I saw  in  my  Garden,  an  inter- 
pretation, Boston,  1923;  from  the  Rev.  George 
Harvey  Trull,  ’97,  Missionary  Studies  for  the 
Sunday  School,  1st  series,  New  York,  1904;  Mis- 
sionary Studies  for  the  Sunday  School,  2nd  ser- 
ies, Junior  and  Intermediate  Grades,  Philadel- 
phia, 1906;  Undenominational  Missionary  Stud- 
ies for  the  Sunday  School,  2nd  series,  Senior 
grade,  Philadelphia,  1906;  3rd  Series,  Philadel- 
phia, 1907;  Five  Missionary  Minutes,  brief 
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missionary  material  for  platform  use  in 
the  Sunday  School  for  fifty-two  Sundays  in 
the  year;  1st  series,  New  York,  1912;  Mission- 
ary Methods  for  Sunday  School  Workers,  re- 
vised edition,  New  York,  1912;  Latin  American 
Stories,  New  York,  1916;  Talks  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, New  York,  1916;  The  Tribe  of  Zambe,  New 
York,  1917 ; The  Sunday  School  Teacher  and 
the  Program  of  Jesus  (G.  H.  Trull  and  Jay  S. 
Stowell)  Philadelphia,  1915;  from  the  Rev. 
David  S.  Clark,  D.D.,  ’87,  A Syllabus  of  Syste- 
matic Theology,  2nd  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged; from  the  Rev.  Kenneth  James  Grant, 
D.D.,  ’62,  My  Missionary  Memories,  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  1923. 

The  following  pamphlets  for  the  Alumni 
Alcove  have  been  received : 

From  the  Rev.  Martin  Wyngaarden,  gradu- 
ate student  T8-’19,  the  Syriac  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  a thesis  presented  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Semitics,  Leip- 
zig, 1923;  the  Rev.  Jan  Karel  Van  Baalen,  ’14, 
De  loochening  der  gemeene  gratie  gereformeerd 
of  doopersch,  Grand  Rapids,  1922;  The  Pre- 
existence of  Christ  and  (revised)  Arianism,  in 
two  parts,  Holland,  1920;  The  Ritschlians  and 
the  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  reprinted  from  the 
Princeton  Theological  Review,  July  and  Octo- 
ber, 1920;  from  the  Rev.  Frank  Herbert  Steven- 
son, D.D.,  ’08,  The  Divinity  of  Christ,  why  we 
are  sure  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God;  a ser- 
mon preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant; 
the  Rev.  William  Prescott  White,  D.D.,  ’70, 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Germantown,  Mt. 
Airy  and  Chestnut  Hill,  reprinted  from  Jour- 
nal of  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  April, 
1923;  from  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Franklin  Paist, 
’02,  Peter  Martyr  and  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy, 
reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Re- 
view, 1922;  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Adamson  Sal- 
mond,  D.D.,  ’79,  Britannia’s  Prayer  and  other 
poems;  Christian  and  Patriotic  Altruism,  not 
living  or  dying  to  ourselves,  Edinburgh,  1915; 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Quarter-Centenary  of 
the  Wittenburg  Theses  of  October  31,  1517, 
Edinburgh,  1917;  Nevertheless-Afterward ! 
(Heb.  xii.  11),  words  of  hope  for  those  “exer- 
cised” in  toil  or  under  trial,  Edinburgh,  1912; 
The  Protestant  Institute  of  Scotland:  a brief 
account  of  its  origin,  object  and  work,  Edin- 
burgh, 1911;  The  Religious  Question  in  France 
in  the  Light  of  Historic  Facts  and  of  Current 


Events,  Edinburgh,  1905;  The  Romanising  Move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1917; 
Rome  and  Marriage  Legislation,  showing  the 
historic  setting  and  practical  bearing  of  the 
“ne  temere”  decree  of  Pope  Pius  X,  issued  on 
2nd  Aug.  1907,  Edinburgh,  1911;  Sir  William 
Robertson  Nicoll  on  the  dangers  of  Home  Rule; 
Further  testimony  by  Sir  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll  against  Home  Rule;  letters  from  the 
“Scotsman”  of  the  18th  and  19th  Nov.,  1913, 
Edinburgh,  1913;  To  Rome  or  the  Bible?  a re- 
ply to  Cardinal  Bourne,  London,  1918;  Truly 
God’s  Servant,  the  secret  of  a happy  Christian 
life  (Psalm  cxvi.  16),  Edinburgh,  1915;  The 
Voices  of  the  Seasons  in  the  Cycle  of  the  Year, 
Edinburgh;  Private  Devotional  Aids  ...  in 
preparing  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per, Edinburgh;  Moses,  a sacred  cantata,  Pais- 
ley, 1894;  The  Compassion,  Challenge  and  Call 
of  Jesus,  a discourse,  Rothesay,  1888;  God  and 
You,  or  Twelve  Short  Talks  with  the  Young 
Folks,  Glasgow,  2nd  ed.;  The  Saying  which  is 
so  Faithful,  and  ought  to  be  so  Acceptable  . . . 
a sermon,  1883;  The  Proposed  New  Form  of 
the  Accession  Declaration  Set  in  Contrast  with 
the  Old,  an  open  letter,  Edinburgh,  1910;  Deus 
Consolator,  a cry  from  the  depths,  Edinburgh, 
1904;  Italy  and  the  Vatican,  “The  Law  of 
Guarantees,”  etc.,  Edinburgh,  1920;  The  Bible 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  Edinburgh,  1886;  “He,  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh,”  a sermon  preached  in  . . . 
Glasgow,  17th  July,  1881;  from  the  Rev.  John 
McDowell,  D.D.,  ’95,  The  Church’s  Challenge 
to  Industry,  Labor  Day  message,  Philadelphia, 
1923;  from  the  Rev.  Clarence  Edward  Macart- 
ney, D.D.,  ’05,  The  Great  Defection,  reprinted 
from  the  Presbyterian;  from  the  Rev.  George 
Harvey  Trull,  ’97,  In  Camel  Lands,  platform 
talks  on  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Near  East  for 
use  in  Sunday  Schools,  New  York,  1920;  Super- 
intendents and  Teachers’  Helps  for  use  with  the 
Tribe  of  Zambe,  New  York,  1917 ; from  the  Rev. 
David  Roswell  Wylie,  T6,  The  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  1873- 
1923;  from  the  Rev.  Loyal  Young  Graham,  D.D., 
’95,  Historical  Sermon  delivered  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rahway,  N.J.,  commemor- 
ating the  175th  anniversary  of  the  church,  Nov. 
12,  1916,  1741-1916;  the  Rev.  Francis  Grimke, 
D.D.,  ’78,  A Look  Baackward  over  a Pastorate 
of  more  than  Forty-two  Years  over  the  15th 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
a discourse  delivered  Oct.  14th,  1923. 
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On  Accommodations  for  Seminary 
Commencement 

It  was  most  gratifying  that  so  many  of 
the  alumni  were  able  to  return  for  the  Sem- 
inary Commencement  last  May  and  could 
prolong  their  stay  for  a night.  The  Semi- 
nary is  very  glad  to  provide  rooms,  fur- 
nished with  necessary  bedding,  for  the 
alumni  who  wish  to  remain  over  night.  The 
number  of  rooms  available  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  many  students  retain  their  rooms 
over  Commencement.  It  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  arrangements  for  the  1924  Com- 
mencement if  those  who  purpose  staying 
over  night  and  wish  rooms  will  address  a 
letter  to  the  Seminary  ten  days  before  the 
date  of  Commencement,  May  6th,  asking 
that  rooms  be  reserved.  Those  who  on  ac- 
count of  physical  limitation  wish  first  floor 
rooms  will  kindly  indicate  it  in  their  ap- 
plications. 

JOHN  DEWITT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dr.  DeWitt  died  at  his  residence  in 
Princeton  on  Monday,  November  19,  1923. 
He  was  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  born  on  October  10,  1842. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  home  on 
Wednesday,  November  21,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  city  in  which  he  was 
born  and  in  which  he  received  his  academic 
education  preparatory  to  his  entrance  at 
Princeton  College  in  the  fall  of  1858. 

In  1912,  being  then  seventy  years  old, 
and  having  completed  twenty  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  as  the  Archibald  Alex- 
ander Professor  of  Church  History,  he 
asked  the  Board  of  Directors  to  accept  his 
resignation.  With  deep  regret  and  with 
much  grateful  appreciation  of  his  able, 
faithful  and  successful  labors  as  a member 
of  the  Faculty,  his  request  was  granted  and 


he  was  made  Professor  Emeritus.  He  there- 
upon withdrew  from  all  active  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  but  al- 
ways— even  within  the  two  weeks  of  his 
fatal  illness — manifested  his  keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  To  his  many 
friends  in  this  place  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  see,  and  it  will  be  a source  of  pleasure  to 
his  former  students  as  well  as  to  others 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  facts  to 
learn,  that  his  old  age  was  serene  and  hap- 
py, and  that  while  in  recent  years  his  phys- 
ical health  was  somewhat  impaired,  his  men- 
tal faculties  were  remarkably  well  pre- 
served to  within  a few  days  of  his  death. 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  R.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Wallace) 
DeWitt.  The  father,  born  in  1792,  and  edu- 
cated at  Salem  Academy,  Washington  Co., 

N.  Y.,  and  at  Princeton  and  Union  Col- 
leges and  the  Associate  Seminary  of  New 
York,  became  in  1818  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (Market  Square)  of 
Harrisburg,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  his  death  in  1867,  thus  all  but  com- 
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pleting  fifty  years  of  service  in  that  pas- 
torate. The  son  attended  the  Harrisburg 
Academy,  but  his  preparation  for  college 
was  so  richly  supplemented,  especially  in 

r 

the  classics,  by  private  instruction  from 
both  his  mother  and  his  father,  that  he  was 
readly  admitted  at  the  unusually  early  age 
of  sixteen  years  to  the  Sophomore  class  of 
Princeton  College. 

i ^ 

After  his  graduation  with  the  class  of 
1861,  he  studied  law  for  some  months,  and 

i : 

them  became  a candidate  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Princeton 
Seminary  from  1861  to  1864,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in  1864- 
1 865.  In  1 865  he  was  ordained  by  the  Third 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  sermon 
which  he  prepared  for  this  service  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  eternal  retribution,  a 
problem  that  had  perplexed  him  a great 
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deal.  Bringing  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Parts  of  Trial,  he 
asked  and  obtained  their  consent  to  make 
the  question  the  theme  of  his  sermon  before 
the  Presbytery.  The  impression  made  by 
the  young  preacher — he  was  not  yet  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age — was  such  that,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions, 
he  was  permitted  to  present  his  discussion 
in,  its  entirety  and  through  the  influence  of 
some  who  heard  him,  was  soon  thereafter 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  during  the 
following  summer,  an  appointment  which 
he  gladly,  though  with  some  trepidation, 
accepted,  and  which  he  fulfilled  with  an 
ability  and  success  that  gave  unmistakable 
promise  of  a notable  career  in  the  ministry. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Irvington,  N.Y., 
where  he  labored  from  1865  to  1869.  From 
1869  to  1876  he  was  the  honored  and  be- 
loved pastor  of  the  large  and  influential 
Central  Congregational  Church  of  Boston. 
Though  he  often  referred  to  his  Boston 
ministry  and  to  his  fellowship  with  his  Con- 
gregational brethren  as  an  exceptionally 
delightful  period  of  his  life,  he  welcomed  a 
return  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and  in 
1876  he  accepted  a call  to  become  the  co- 
pastor, with  the  venerable  and  highly  es- 
teemed Dr.  Henry  Augustus  Boardman, 
of  the  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church,  then  sit- 
uated at  Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia.  The  happy  cooperation  of  the 
two  ministers  was  destined  to  be  of  brief 
duration,  for  that  same  year  Dr.  Board- 
man  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  bring 
to  a close  his  thirty-three  years  of  service  in 
that  church,  his  first  and  only  pastoral 
charge.  The  extraordinary  respect  and  af- 
fection with  which  the  congregation  had 
supported  their  veteran  pastor  was  in  large 
measure  transferred  to  his  successor,  and 
Dr.  DeWitt  ably  sustained  the  noble  tradi- 
tions of  that  eminent  pulpit  during  the  six 
years  in  which  he  occupied  it. 
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It  was  in  this  church  that  Dr.  DeWitt 
developed  a homiletic  specialty  that  gave  a 
unique  distinction  to  his  Sunday  afternoon 
service.  Having  cultivated  for  years  his 
natural  fondness  for  historical  reading,  he 
now  composed  brief  series  of  sermons  on 
some  of  the  outstanding  personalities  and 
movements  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
As  many  of  his  published  discourses  show, 
he  had  a rare  gift  of  being  able  clearly  to 
grasp,  fairly  to  estimate,  and  graphically 
to  portray  the  salient  features  of  such  bio- 
graphical themes.  These  discourses — speci- 
mens of  which  he  often  gave  to  the  students 
at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  sermonic  use  to  which  they 
could  put  their  historical  studies — were 
marked  by  breadth  and  largeness  of  treat- 
ment, with  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
detail;  emphasis  on  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  the  leader  under  consideration; 
deep  religious  fervor;  and  an  ease  and 
charm  of  style  which  made  the  lessons  of 
the  life  reviewed  stand  out  with  impressive 
clearness  and  force. 

In  1885  Dr.  DeWitt  published  a volume 
entitled  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life. 
They  are  a representative  group  of  his  par- 
ish sermons.  It  may  be  regretted  that  they 
do  not  furnish  a sample  of  those  historical 
discourses  which  had  been  so  heartily  com- 
mended not  only  by  the  more  thoughtful 
members  of  his  own  congregation  but  also 
by  professional  men  and  women — many  of 
whom  were  not  regular  attendants  at  any 
religious  services — who  thronged  to  hear 
these  series.  But  the  published  selection  is 
one  of  high  merit.  Dr.  DeWitt’s  preaching, 
whether  topical  or  textual,  was  always  in- 
teresting and  instructive,  by  reason  of  his 
orderly  and  systematic  presentation  of 
Christian  truth  expressed  in  language  that 
was  as  sincere  and  veracious  as  it  was  clear 
and  cogent.  Caring  little  about  phrase- 
making or  the  mere  adornments  of  speech, 
he  unfolded  the  content  of  biblical  facts 
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and  doctrines  with  much  spiritual  wisdom 
and  a sympathetic  and  intimate  application 
to  the  religious  needs  of  his  hearers. 

Dr.  DeWitt’s  well-known  aptitude  for 
historical  study  and  the  wide  and  favorable 
impression  which  his  historical  sermons 
in  Philadelphia  had  made  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  of  Lane  Seminary 
when  in  search  of  a successor  to  the  late 
Zephaniah  M.  Humphrey  in  the  chair  of 
Church  History.  They  extended  a call  to 
Dr.  DeWitt,  and  for  six  years,  from  1882 
to  1888,  he  served  in  that  capacity.  His  In- 
augural Address,  on  Church  History  as  a 
Science,  as  a Theological  Discipline,  and 
as  a Mode  of  the  Gospel  (Cincinnati,  1 883), 
is  a comprehensive  discussion  of  the  theme, 
and  elaborately  sets  forth  those  principles 
of  theological  encyclopaedia  which  he  so 
ably  advocated  and  illustrated  in  his  pro- 
fessorial work. 

In  the  year  1888  he  accepted  a call  to 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Apologetics  and  Missions.  While 
here  he  was  rejieatedly  called  to  the  chair 
of  Church  History  at  Princeton,  and  in 
1892  he  finally  yielded  to  the  urgency  of 
the  Directors,  entering  upon  his  duties  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  Rich  and  varied  as  his 
services  had  been,  it  was  in  this  last  po- 
sition that  he  made  his  largest,  best  sus- 
tained, and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Church.  This  brief  notice 
does  not  permit  any  estimate  of  the  twenty 
years  of  devoted  toil  which  Dr.  DeWitt 
gave  to  this  Seminary.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  in  many  lands  and  climes  his  students, 
when  they  learn  that  their  beloved  teacher 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  will  give  renewed 
expression  to  their  gratitude  that  it  was 
their  privilege  to  study  Church  History 
under  one  who  commanded  alike  their  re- 
spect, their  admiration,  and  their  affec- 
tionate regard  by  reason  of  his  broad  gen- 
eral culture,  his  thorough  familiarity  with 


his  special  field  of  knowledge,  his  stimulat- 
ing and  engaging  methods  as  a lecturer,  his 
courteous  and  affable  manner,  and  his  high 
Christian  character. 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  a voluminous  contribu- 
tor to  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re- 
view, and  to  its  successor  the  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  five  years  the  managing  editor.  Among 
his  more  noteworthy  articles  the  following 
may  here  be  mentioned:  The  Testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible  (1895)  ; Wil- 
liam Greenough  Thayer  Shedd  (1895); 
The  Planting  of  Princeton  College  (1897);  | 
Princeton  College  Administrations  in  the  I 
Eighteenth  Century  (1897);  Princeton 
College  Administrations  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1897);  Jonathan  Edwards:  A 
Study  (1904);  Archibald  Alexander’s  1 
Preparation  for  his  Professorship  (1905);  j 
The  Intellectual  Life  of  Samuel  Miller  : 
(1906).  He  took  an  active  part  by  voice 
and  pen  in  the  controversy  on  the  revision 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  arguing  in  favor 
of  leaving  the  standards  unchanged.  He 
was  much  sought  as  a speaker  for  special 
historical  occasions,  and  though  in  later 
years  he  felt  constrained  to  decline  many 
such  invitations,  the  addresses  which  he 
consented  to  deliver,  a number  of  which 
have  been  preserved,  are  model  produc- 
tions of  that  kind,  as  admirable  in  form 
and  content  as  they  are  felicitous  in  their  i 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  which  called  them 
forth. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  honoris 
causa  was  conferred  on  him  by  Princeton 
College  in  1877  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Hanover  College  in  1888.  For  many 
years  Dr.  DeWitt  was  a life  trustee  of 
Princeton  University,  a position  to  the  con- 
genial duties  of  which  he  devoted  much  of 
his  leisure  in  the  years  of  his  retirement 
from  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  DeWitt  was  twice  married.  His  first 
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wife  was  Laura  Aubrey  Beaver,  of  Dan- 
ville, Pa.,  who  died  in  1892.  In  1894  he 
married  Mrs.  Elinor  Maclay  Allen,  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  who  survives  him. 

— F.W.L. 

Employees  Deceased 

Few  of  the  Alumni  will  fail  to  remember 
Robert  Hendrickson,  the  colored  man  who 
served  as  janitor  of  Stuart  Hall  and  of  the 
Seminary  Chapel.  They  will  remember  him 
for  his  dignity,  his  courtly  bearing,  and  his 
reverential  attitude  as  he  stood  in  the 
chapel  vestibule  or  as  he  took  notes  up  to 
the  pulpit  or  made  a bow  before  it  as  he 
passed  across  to  open  the  windows.  Those 
who  talked  with  him  learned  of  his  won- 
derful visions  of  the  Lord  which  were  so 
very  real  to  him  and  influential  in  his  Chris- 
tian life.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an 
honored  elder  in  the  Witherspoon  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Seminary  from  1 899  until  he  retired 
on  a pension  a couple  of  years  ago.  His 
death  occurred  on  October  13th. 

Another  long-time  employee  of  the  Sem- 
inary, Peter  DowTd,  died  about  a year  ago. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  the  genial  Irish 
factotum  of  the  Library  whose  conversa- 
tion was  salted  with  a wit  all  his  own. 

Alumni  Notes 

1870 

Rev.  Robert  P.  Shaw  was  elected  moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Olympia  at  its  fall  meeting. 

1873 

I Rev.  Richard  B.  Webster  celebrated  the  fif- 
' tieth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate  over  the 
Westminster  Church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on 
June  3,  1923. 

1878 

Rev.  David  R.  Moore,  D.D.,  and  his  congre- 
gation recently  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Dunlapsville  Church  of  Lib- 
J erty,  Ind. 


1879 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Salmond,  D.D.,  has  changed 
his  residence  from  South  Morningside,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Allanvale,  Dunblane,  Scotland.  Dr. 
Salmond  continues  to  be  senior  pastor  of  the 
South  Morningside  United  Free  Church,  which 
he  has  served  since  1890. 

1881 

Rev.  Adolos  Allen  has  been  engaged  as  hotel 
preacher  at  Lake  Minnewaska,  N.Y.,  from  July 
to  October. 

1881-1882 

Rev.  Thomas  H.  Candor,  a graduate  student, 
1881-82,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
from  Monmouth  College,  Illinois,  at  its  com- 
mencement in  June. 

1886 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Craven,  D.D.,  has  moved  from 
Mattituck,  N.Y.,  and  is  now  the  acting  pastor 
of  the  South  Church  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  with 
his  address,  5 High  Street. 

1887-1888 

Rev.  William  M.  Woodfin,  a graduate  student, 
1887-88,  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
by  Cumberland  University  in  June. 

1889 

The  Samuel  J.  McClenaghan  Memorial  Chapel 
in  the  pine  belt  of  Burlington  County,  N.J.,  was 
dedicated  June  14,  1923. 

1890 

Rev.  Crofton  C.  Adams  has  moved  to  Maple 
Plain,  Minn. 

Rev.  Arthur  F.  Bishop,  D.D.,  has  moved  from 
Athens,  Ga.,  to  626  South  54th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1891 

Rev.  Jay  C.  Hanna  has  moved  from  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  to  504  Myrtle  Street,  Glendale, 
Calif. 

Rev.  Louis  E.  Holden,  D.D.,  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  James  Millikin  University  of 
Decatur,  111. 

1892 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Hyndman,  D.D.,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  at  its 
recent  meeting. 

1893 

Rev.  George  E.  Gillespie,  who  has  been  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  since  1902, 
has  become  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Brook- 
line, Mass.  His  address  is  8 Elm  Street. 
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Rev.  Robert  I.  MacBride,  Ph.D.,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Hillside  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
Sept.  11,  1923. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Meek,  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  Vienna,  X.J.,  to  Hepburnville,  Pa. 

1895 

Rev.  J.  Paul  Shelley,  Ph.D.,  has  resigned  the 
Chestnut  Street  Church  of  Erie,  Pa. 

1896 

Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Eckhard  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Beemerville,  X.J.,  Nov.  1,  1923. 

Rev.  Walter  W.  Harris  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  church  at  East  Greene,  Pa.,  Aug.  30,  1923. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Stevens,  D.D.,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Calvary  Church,  Wyncote,  Pa., 
July  12,  1923. 

1897 

Rev.  Ward  W.  MacHenrv,  of  the  Mt.  Tabor 
Church,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  Woodland  Park  Church  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Steckel,  D.D.,  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Atlantic 
City,  X.J.,  Oct.  5,  1923.  His  address  is  26  South 
Oakland  Ave.,  Atlantic  City. 

189S 

Rev.  Ray  H.  Carter  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Sept.  6,  on  his  return  to  his  field 
of  labor  at  Moga,  Xorth  India. 

Rev.  Alvin  X.  Crowe  has  moved  from  Deers- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Macksburg,  Ohio. 

1S99 

Rev.  Samuel  G.  Craig  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Grove  City  College  and 
from  the  Southwestern  University  in  June. 

Rev.  James  H.  Dunham  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.D.  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College  in  June. 

Rev.  John  S.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  has  moved  to 
6006  Prentice  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rev.  William  J.  Manifold  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  Pollock,  S.D.,  to  Plover,  la. 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Watson,  D.D.,  president  of 
the  American  University  at  Cairo,  is  in  this 
country  for  a stay  of  several  months  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Watson’s  health. 

1900 

Rev.  John  E.  Carver  was  elected  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Utah  at  its  fall  meeting. 

Rev.  John  T.  Reeve,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  South  Church  of  Syracuse,  X.Y.,  Oct.  12, 
1923. 

Rev.  David  DeF.  Burrell,  D.D.,  was  installed 


pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Williamsport,  Pa., 
Oct.  3,  1923. 

1902 

Rev.  Wilson  T.  M.  Beale,  D.D.,  was  installed  | 
pastor  of  the  Oak  Lane  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  21,  1923. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Forsyth  received  the  honorary  I 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Missouri  Valley  Col-  1 
lege  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

Rev.  George  J.  Russell  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  Second  Church  of  Xew  York  City,  to  I 
begin  his  work  there  Oct.  14. 

1903 

Rev.  Oliver  P.  Barnhill  was  installed  pastor  ' 
of  the  Fordham  Manor  Reformed  Church,  Xew  i 
York  City,  Oct.  7,  1923. 

Rev.  Howard  M.  Frank  has  resigned  as  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  City  Temple  Church,  Dal- 
las, Texas,  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the 
Presbyterian  Orphanage  of  Albany,  Texas. 

Rev.  John  G.  Xoordewier  was  recently  re- 
leased from  the  Union  Church,  Oxford,  Pa.,  that 
he  might  accept  a call  to  the  church  of  Wash- 
ington, X\J. 

Rev.  John  E.  Park  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Tufts  College  in  June. 

1905 

Rev.  John  M.  Espey  has  returned  to  his  work 
in  Shanghai,  China,  after  a furlough  in  this! 
country. 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Evans,  D.D.,  and  Miss 
Grace  Mathers  were  married,  June  1,  1923,  in 
New  York  City,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for  a 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Rev.  William  McCoy  has  moved  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Bellflower,  Calif.,  having  accepted 
a call  to  the  church  in  Bellflower. 

Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  D.D.,  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Dubuque  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

Rev.  Parke  Richards  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Lawrenceville,  X.J.,  Oct.  3,  1923.  , 

1906 

Rev.  Prof.  Samuel  Angus,  Ph.D.,  of  St.  An- 
drew’s College,  University  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
has  had  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Senate  of  Queen’s  University,  Bel- 
fast. 

Rev.  James  B.  Brown  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Westminster  Church,  University 
Place,  Xebraska. 

Rev.  Bert  B.  Harrison  has  resigned  the  church 
of  McDonald,  Pa. 
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Rev.  Thomas  Rowan  has  accepted  a unani- 
mous call  to  the  historic  Presbyterian  church 
at  Benburb,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  is  set- 
tled in  his  new  charge. 

1907 

Rev.  Bernard  J.  Brinkema,  D.D.,  has  moved 
from  Middletown,  O.,  to  Champaign,  111.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Cham- 
paign, May  23,  1923. 

Rev.  William  M.  Clark,  with  his  three  chil- 
dren, sailed  from  Seattle  for  Korea  on  Aug.  30. 
He  will  settle  in  Seoul  to  assist  in  the  production 
of  a more  adequate  literature  for  the  Korean 
people. 

Rev.  Raymond  B.  Culp  has  resigned  the  First 
Church  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  to  accept  a call  to 
the  Immanuel  Church  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Newell  J.  Elliott  has  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the 
Southwest  Church  there. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Young  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Glenshaw,  Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1923. 

1908 

Rev.  Andrew  W.  Blackwood,  D.D.,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus  at  its 
fall  meeting. 

1909 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Calverley  received  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions 
connected  with  the  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, the  first  such  degree  conferred  by  this  in- 
stitution. 

Rev.  James  Daugherty  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  Susquehanna  Avenue  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev.  Daniel  C.  Schnebly  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Westfield  Church,  Mahoningtown,  Pa., 
June  12,  1923. 

1910 

Rev.  Harry  H.  Blocher  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  Nelson  Memorial  Church  of  Columbus,  O. 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dressier  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  Belleville,  Kan.,  to  Golden,  Colo. 

Rev.  Carl  B.  Nauman  and  Miss  Emma  G.  I. 
Mills  were  married  Sept.  19,  1923,  in  Taikuhsien, 
Shansi,  China. 

1911 

Rev.  David  R.  Evans  has  resigned  the  First 
Church  of  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

1913 

Rev.  Walter  P.  Boardman  has  resigned  the 
church  at  Paulsboro,  N.J. 


1914 

Rev.  James  E.  Napp,  missionary  at  Sangli, 
India,  is  in  this  country,  with  his  address  at  5829 
Maryland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

1915 

Rev.  John  J.  Osuna,  Ph.D.,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Logan  Thompson  were  married,  Aug.  22, 
1923,  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

1916 

Rev.  Henry  F.  Wilke  and  his  congregation 
celebrated  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  7 to  14,  1923. 

Rev.  David  R.  Wylie  and  his  congregation 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bethany 
Church,  New  York  City,  May  6 to  13,  1923. 

1919 

Rev.  H.  Spencer  Edmunds  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  to  920  Third  Street, 
Roanoke,  Ya. 

Rev.  Joseph  L.  Grier  has  become  pastor  of  the 
Old  Providence  Associate  Reformed  Church  of 
Spottswood,  Ya. 

1920 

Rev.  Harry  Davis  Fleming  and  Miss  Sarah 
Gonzales  Wilson  were  married  Sept.  24,  1923,  at 
Belleville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Paul  A.  G.  Machemer  has  changed  his 
address  from  Cochranville,  Pa.,  to  608  High- 
land Ave.,  Chester,  Pa. 

1922 

Rev.  Raymond  E.  Muthard  has  resigned  the 
church  at  Atco,  N.J.,  and  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Cumberland,  Md. 

1923 

Rev.  Otto  C.  Seymour  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  church  at  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  and  began  his 
work  there  Oct.  14. 

Rev.  John  B.  Thwing  is  pastor  of  the  Clement 
Church  of  Cicero,  111.,  with  his  address  at  1447 
S.  50th  Street. 


NECROLOGY 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Necrological  Re- 
port notice  of  the  death  of  the  following  alumni 
has  been  received: 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Harlan,  a graduate  stu- 
dent, ’51-’52,  died  July  11,  1922,  in  Farming- 
ton,  Mo. 
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The  Rev.  James  M,  Morrison,  ’61,  died  Aug. 
29,  1923,  in  North  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Townsend,  D.D.,  ’62,  died 
April  17,  1923,  in  Bedford,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Hutchinson,  ’63,  died 
May  13,  1923,  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Kellogg,  ’64,  died  Aug. 
22,  1923,  in  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wynkoop,  ’64,  died 
April  29,  1923,  in  Greenport,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
’65,  died  June  6,  1923,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Butler,  D.D.,  ’66,  died 
Sept.  10,  1923,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  ’68,  died 
May  6,  1923,  in  Ocean  Grove,  N.J. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  F.  Lockerby,  ’69,  died  Aug. 
21,  1923,  in  Elkton,  Md. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.D.,  a graduate 
student,  ’69-’70,  died  April  11,  1923,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Foresman,  ’71,  died  Sept. 
6,  1923,  in  Oakmont,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Miller,  D.D.,  ’71,  died 
April  19,  1923,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Smeallie,  ’71,  died 
Aug.  28,  1923,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Cobb,  D.D.,  ’72,  died 
May  1,  1923,  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  S.  Simpson,  ’72,  died  Aug.  20, 
1923,  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  Rev.  David  A.  Planck,  D.D.,  ’73,  died 
May  12,  1923,  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  ’77,  died  April  20, 
1923,  in  New  York  City. 


The  Rev.  John  M.  Davies,  D.D.,  ’77,  died 
Aug.  16,  1923,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  M.  Browne,  ’78,  died  Oct.  30, 
1923,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  Wright,  D.D.,  ’78,  died  July 

25,  1923,  in  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Louis  H.  Jordan,  A.M.,  ’79,  died 
Oct.  ’4,  1923,  in  London,  England. 

The  Rev.  Richard  T.  Jones,  D.D.,  ’82,  died 
May  17,  1923,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  S.  Thomas,  ’82,  died  June 
4,  1923,  in  Abercynon,  Wales. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Pulham,  ’91,  died  July 

26,  1923,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Rev.  Hiram  G.  Person,  ’94,  died  Aug. 
20,  1923,  near  Guillaumes,  France. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  H.  Bradshaw,  ’95,  died 
June  8,  1923,  in  Clifton  Heights,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Brown,  ’96,  died  Oct.  19, 
1923,  in  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Stewart,  a graduate  stu- 
dent, ’05-’06,  died  July  13,  1923,  in  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. 

The  Rev.  Leon  A.  Losey,  a partial  student, 
’08,  died  July  8,  1923,  in  Terry,  Mont. 

The  Rev.  Jan  H.  Blignault,  a graduate  stu- 
dent, ’11-’12,  died  June  27,  1923,  in  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa. 

The  Rev.  James  Watt,  ’14,  died  June  1,  1923, 
in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Kennedy,  ’15,  died  June 
10,  1923,  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Paul  DeWitt  Twinem,  ’18,  died 
September,  1923,  in  Nanking,  China,  under  an 
operation. 
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